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The right teacher compensation can help us— 

Recruit our best and brightest into the 
profession. 

Retain great teachers in the classroom. 

Re-engage great teachers who left the 
classroom. 

Elevate the teaching profession. 

Improve student outcomes. 


HOW DO WE ENSURE UTAH STUDENTS ARE READY FOR 


THE FUTURE? Many of them will hold jobs that don't yet exist, and they'll be 
tasked with addressing challenges we cannot foresee today. Their world will likely be 
more technologically driven and even more connected than we imagine. There will be 
even fewer jobs that do not require advanced training. They will need to be innovative 
and have knowledge, technical skills, and emotional intelligence in order to thrive. If we 
truly want our children and grandchildren to be ready for the future, they need a world- 
class education. 

Certainly, Utah families play the central role in every child's education, but within 
our schools, no curriculum, program, or policy will have more impact on our students' 
learning than teachers. To provide a world-class education, in other words, we need 
world-class teachers. But in the middle of booming economic growth, teaching has 
become a less attractive profession, and Utah is in the depths of a teacher shortage—a 
crisis that threatens to compromise Utah’s educational outcomes. 

The Utah Education Roadmap calls for us, as a state, to "invest in educators and support 
compensation aimed at recruiting and retaining high quality educators.” But integral to 
that strategy is a question that has not been answered: in the current market, how 
do we need to compensate teachers to attract our best and brightest into the 
profession and keep our best teachers in the classroom so our students can get the 
education they need and deserve? 

This document answers that question by presenting a vision for teacher compensation 
that will attract and retain exceptional teachers who can provide the world-class 
education we hope for. Importantly, compensation is not limited to teacher pay alone, but 
also includes other factors that could make the profession more attractive or make our 
teachers more effective, with the goal of ensuring there is a highly effective teacher in 
every classroom. We do not provide a road map for how changes should be funded, nor 
do we prescribe what specific state and local actions should be taken. This vision assumes 
that state and local actors will adapt these recommendations to local circumstances. 
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Summary Vision for 
Teacher Compensation 

The actions listed below will improve education in Utah by attracting more of our best and brightest young people into the teaching 
profession and keeping great teachers in the classroom. These strategies cover more than compensation alone and include other changes 
that would make teachers and instruction more effective. They are divided into two categories: stabilization and optimization. This 
division is driven first by the urgent need to address Utah's teacher shortage through increased recruiting and less attrition, and second 
by the need to ensure teachers are as effective as possible so that every child in Utah has the chance to receive a great education. 


STRATEGIES 


COSTS AND OUTCOMES 


STABILIZATION 

• Increase salaries for all teachers so that average new teacher salaries 
start around $60,000 and grow to $110,000 over the course of a career. 

Adjust retirement benefits to provide new teachers a compensation mix 
that is more attractive. 

1) Create a new defined contribution retirement option for new teachers 
that has a market-based contribution rate (e.g., 3% 401K match). 

Increase salaries for existing teachers, but account for the value of their 
retirement benefits in determining how much to increase their salaries. 

2) Explore providing existing teachers the option to switch their 
compensation to a smaller defined contribution in exchange for 
higher salaries. 

Adjust compensation as needed for specific needs, including difficult-to- 
fill positions. 

• Strengthen teacher induction with meaningful support from 
dedicated mentors. 

Provide adequate time and compensation for mentor teachers (and new 
teachers) so they can mentor effectively. 

Ensure mentor teachers are still able to teach by mentoring only part 
time or for a limited duration. 

• Provide the option for teachers to work more days for planning, 
professional development, summer teaching, etc. with commensurate 
pay. 

• Provide more scholarships for prospective teachers and heavily 
promote scholarship opportunities to younger students. 

Focus particularly on high-performing first-generation students and other 
groups underrepresented in the teaching profession. 

OPTIMIZATION 

• Build stronger career pathways. 

Increase teacher leader positions with varied responsibilities and pay, 
such as consulting teachers, model teachers, department chairs with 
evaluation roles, etc. 

• Encourage greater family support and involvement in education. 

As a state and communities, find ways to strengthen and encourage 
parental roles in education. 

• Ensure class sizes are effective for subject area and grade level 

• Provide adequate support professionals such as counselors, aides, etc. 


Salaries & Retirement 

$500-$600 million/year 

Higher salaries will drive more young people to 
become teachers. Teacher training programs 
and schools will be able to be more selective 
in who they train and hire. Higher pay will 
also improve retention and motivate greater 
effectiveness among current teachers. Teaching 
will become a more respected profession, and 
students will be more enthusiastic and engaged 
in their education. 

Mentor Teachers 

$32.5 million/year 

(salary and benefits for 300 full-time 

consulting teachers) 

Support for new teachers from dedicated 
mentors/consulting teachers will significantly 
improve retention and teacher effectiveness. 

Scholarships 

$45 million/year 

(full tuition for half of teaching majors 
OR half tuition for all teaching majors) 

Scholarships will attract more students to the 
teaching profession. Increased diversity among 
teachers will improve outcomes for at-risk 
students. 

Career Pathways 

Career advancement opportunities will create 
more effective professional development 
and stronger evaluation and support, making 
teachers more effective and keeping them in 
the classroom. Teaching career options outside 
of administration will keep great teachers in 
the classroom. 

Family Engagement 

Stronger family engagement, support, and 
enthusiasm for education will directly help 
students learn more and will also support 
teachers, making them more effective and 
making the profession more attractive. 






Why Worry about 
Compensation? 


TEACHERS ARE KEY TO UTAHNS’ VISION FOR THE FUTURE 

Utahns hold high expectations for the future of education. They envision Utah 
becoming one of the nation's foremost leaders in education and graduating students 
who will be prepared to excel in a global market. They believe every child deserves 
the opportunity to get a great education, and that education will provide students 
the knowledge and skills they need to be successful. Utahns also have a clear idea of 
what that success looks like: the ability to get jobs that will support their families, the 
ability to contribute to their communities, and confidence to pursue their goals and 
find fulfillment. 1 

This vision is a tall order, but Utahns also see a path to make this vision a reality. 2 
They believe parents and families are central to educational success, and they want 
to encourage and facilitate greater family support wherever possible. But within the 
walls of our schools, Utahns believe—and research affirms—that teachers affect student 
learning more than anything else. 3 A world-class education, in other words, requires 
world-class teachers. 


UTAH’S TEACHER SHORTAGE THREATENS 
EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 

Unfortunately, Utah is in the middle of a teacher shortage that 
threatens this vision of a world-class education. Schools face 
high teacher attrition rates, and fewer college students choose to 
pursue the teaching profession each year. 4 On average over the 
last decade, nearly 11 percent of Utah's teachers, roughly 3,000, 
have left the classroom each year, and an analysis of one cohort 
found that as many as 42 percent of teachers quit teaching within 
five years of starting. 5 Meanwhile, fewer than 1,500 new teachers 
graduate from university teaching programs in Utah per year—less 
than half as many as are needed to fill vacancies left by former 
teachers. 6 That’s not to mention the 400 to 450 new teachers 
that are needed per year just to accommodate the growth of 
Utah's student population. 7 
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This doesn't mean we have hundreds of empty classrooms. Some teachers come from 
out-of-state colleges, and there are other ways people can become certified teachers 
in Utah. But many districts or charter schools are not fully staffed at the beginning of 
the school year. 8 Even when they are fully staffed, there's little competition to become 
teachers or get a teaching license, meaning neither teacher training programs nor 
schools have the ability to be as selective as they might like. 


On top of this, even our best teachers are burdened by large class sizes 9 and the need 
to support each year's wave of new—often untrained—educators. All this takes away 
from their own capacity, in terms of time and emotional labor, to do their best work 
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for our students. Research has also shown that any turnover in a school has a negative 
impact on students, even for students who don't have a new teacher. 10 

Unfortunately, we also see outcomes that don't measure up to Utahns' high 
expectations. Notably, we are approaching Utahns' vision in several aspects. Our 
graduation rates climb every year, and our student performance ranks above average 
nationally—especially compared to neighboring states. 11 But high national rankings 
are less significant when we consider that the United States ranks 31st out of 70 
nations in core subjects. 12 Even in eighth grade science, where Utah ranks no. 1 in the 
nation, only 50 percent of our students score at or above proficient on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. 13 


COMPENSATION IS KEY TO ADDRESSING 
THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 

With all this in mind, Envision Utah has spent the last two and a half years working 
to understand and address the teacher shortage. We’ve found that, while there are 
several factors that could help recruit and retain more teachers, nothing will have a 
bigger influence on the teacher shortage than improving teacher compensation. 

A recent report by the Utah Foundation shows that, on average, Utah teachers earn 
27 percent less than full-time, college-educated employees in other professions. 14 
In addition, according to calculations from MIT, teachers in 17 of Utah's 41 school 
districts will never make a living wage for a family of five in the counties where they 
teach, and those who do make a living wage typically don't reach that level until a 
decade into their careers. 15 Nationally, as many as 16 percent of teachers report 
working a second job, 16 which likely contributes to the stress, burnout, and emotional 
exhaustion that drives teachers from the classroom. 17 


Improving compensation will make teaching 
a more competitive profession not only by 
attracting more of Utah's best and brightest 
college students, but also by better retaining 
the great teachers we already have and 
making it possible for experienced former 
educators to return to the classroom. Many 
Utahns are already interested in teaching. Our 
2018 survey of more than 4,100 Utah college 
students revealed that 44 percent of them 
have considered teaching at some point in the 
last five years, and that low pay is a primary 
reason they chose careers in other fields. 
When we asked former teachers across the 
state what support they would need to come 
back, the vast majority said higher salaries. In 
other words, increasing teacher pay in Utah wi 
create a dramatically bigger pool of teachers 
and prospective teachers for both teacher 
colleges and schools to choose from. 


Why £>f£>A/*r y&o -became a teacher? 


Other interests 

1 

37% 

Salaries are too low 

1 

36% 

Greater impact elsewhere 

1 

22% 

Few opportunities for growth 

1 

15% 

“Other” 

1 

12% 

Teachers not respected 

1 

12% 

Too much work 

1 

7% | 

Want year-round career 

1 

7% 


Received other scholarships (1% 
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Higher salaries 

“Nothing” 

Career advancement options 
Scholarships 


19% 

17% 

14 % 


"Other" 


Year-round 


4% 


41% 


Envision Utah’s 2018 Survey of 4,000 Utah college students 
found that many students considered teaching before choosing 
a different career path. Teacher salaries were a primary deterrent 
but could also be used to entice them into the profession. 


As a result, more of our new teachers will 
enter the classroom with the experience and 
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expertise that comes with a teaching degree. This will ease the mentorship burden 
on veteran teachers, allowing them to devote more time and energy to their own 
students. Removing ineffective teachers from the classroom will also become an easy 
decision for school leaders, since well-qualified candidates will be lining up to replace 
them, even as attrition decreases overall. In short, teaching will improve, and more Utah 
students will get the knowledge and skills they need to create a bright future. 

A significant improvement to teacher compensation will also send a message to 
students that we truly value their education and that their education matters. Certainly, 
Utah students will receive more effective instruction, but, just as importantly, their 
attitudes and engagement will change. They will know they are part of a community 
movement to provide them a world-class education. Their own enthusiasm and 
expectations will grow, and they will learn and achieve more. Beyond students, family 
and community expectations and excitement will also grow. Families and communities 
will encourage students and provide more support for teachers. 

Market demand for teachers has already pushed several districts to raise teacher 
salaries, and more will likely follow suit in the coming years. But as the state and 
districts grapple with the challenges of funding these increases, it's important to 
consider the differences between a district pay increase that makes one district more 
attractive than another and a change in the profession that would make teaching in 
Utah a more attractive career. As a state and community, our responsibility is to ensure 
all Utah students have great teachers so they can get a great education. In light of the 
teacher shortage, that means we need to understand what kind of compensation we 
need to offer teachers to attract our best and brightest into the profession and keep 
them in the classroom long-term. 

Improving compensation is not the only strategy for better preparing Utah students for 
the future, but it is likely the single-most effective strategy. It will attract great students 
into the profession and support and retain current teachers; increased competition 
in the teaching industry will drive teacher effectiveness and innovation; significant 
changes will drive excitement and engagement; and greater community, family, and 
student engagement will lead to a better education for all Utahns. 
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Important Considerations 

STABILIZATION & OPTIMIZATION 

There is a natural tension between the desire to improve education and the need for 
resources to make improvements. Utahns feel that tension: in 2016, 76 percent of 
Utahns believed it was important to provide better support for teachers, but only 51 
percent said they would be willing to pay to increase education funding. 18 Now that 
Utahns are more aware of and better understand the teacher shortage, those numbers 
have risen to 90 percent and 71 percent, respectively—nine out of ten Utahns want 
to provide better support for teachers, but they want to make sure it's the right kind 
of support to get the outcomes they are looking for. 19 This vision is not about simply 
providing better support, it's about identifying what the market dictates is necessary to 
ensure students have great teachers who can help provide a great education. 

First, Utah's teacher shortage creates an urgent need to stabilize the teaching 
profession. We simply need to attract more of our best and brightest into the profession 
and keep our great teachers in the classroom. In a sense, this is triage. In order to 
provide the education our children deserve, we need to create a more competitive 
environment in which schools and districts can focus less on ensuring there simply is a 
teacher in every classroom and more on ensuring the right teacher is in every classroom. 
Improving compensation—and elements related to compensation—is the most effective 
way to stabilize the teaching profession 

Second, as we stabilize the profession, we need to ensure we make any changes 
necessary to provide the best education for our students. In other words, we need to 
optimize the teaching profession and how we educate our students. Utah teachers need 
better induction, more robust career pathways, and strengthened support throughout 
their careers. Schools need more counselors and psychologists. And as a state, we need 
to ensure that we’re providing an education suited to the future. But first, we have to 
make sure we're bringing in the best candidates to teach our students. In other words, 
improving compensation—stabilization—is not necessarily more important than, but 
prerequisite to, other changes that will optimize teacher effectiveness. 

TEACHER RETIREMENT BENEFITS 

While teacher salaries are relatively low, teachers do receive generous employer- 
funded pensions. The value of a teacher's pension is determined as a percentage 
of his or her highest salaries, and employers currently contribute the equivalent of 
approximately 20 percent of all teachers' salaries to fund the pensions (see cost 
breakdown on the following page). 20 This means that the cost of increasing pay is 
significantly higher than the cost of salaries alone. 

In light of those costs, it's worth considering whether pensions accomplish the goals of 
recruiting and retaining world-class teachers. The results of our college student survey 
suggest that young people do not consider pensions or any retirement benefits when 
they choose their careers. They do, however, consider salaries. 21 And while pensions 
likely have some impact on retention, particularly later in a teacher's career, they 
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don't seem to have a significant impact on early career retention, which is where Utah 
schools struggle. As many as 42 percent of teachers quit within their first five years, 
and, within the next few years, only about 50 percent of Utah's approximately 30,000 
teachers will have been teaching longer than a decade. 22 


Additionally, there were three changes to the retirement system in 2011 that created 
a major inequity between teachers. First, those who entered the classroom before 
July 2011 receive a "Tier 1” benefit, while newer teachers receive a "Tier 2” benefit. 

Tier 1 teachers receive a higher percentage of their salary as a pension than Tier 2 
teachers and can begin receiving their pensions after 30 years of teaching, while Tier 
2 teachers must teach 35 years. 23 (Teachers in both groups can receive their benefit 
at age 65, if that comes sooner.) This five-year difference in retirement eligibility alone 
can be worth as much as $200,000 in retirement income. 24 The 

creation of a Tier 2 retirement system substantially cut teacher TlEn A aveea&e af # I ^ 
compensation—in the ballpark of $6,000 to $15,000 per year— j x x tavemt I Yeags 

without a corresponding increase in salary. 25 


Second, a Tier 1 amortization payment was instituted which 
requires employers to pay the equivalent of 10 percent of their 
payroll to Utah Retirement Systems. This increased school 
districts' contribution amount per employee from approximately 
10 to 20 percent. This amortization payment was 
created to make up for losses incurred during the 2008 
financial crisis so that the state could eventually fund 
the Tier 1 benefit. This means that, while the equivalent 
of 20 percent of each teacher's salary is contributed 
to retirement benefits, in effect, Tier 1 teachers have 
the equivalent of roughly 30 percent of their salary 
contributed to their retirement, while Tier 2 teachers 
receive about 10 percent. 
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Third, a cap was put on the state’s liability to fund 
Tier 2 retirement benefits. If Utah Retirement 
Systems determines that the contribution necessary 
to fund promised benefits exceeds 10 percent of 
teachers' salaries, then active Tier 2 teachers are 
liable to make up the difference. For instance, if a 
14 percent contribution were necessary to fund the 
current benefit liability, that additional 4 percent 
would be paid by then-active Tier 2 teachers. Tier 1 
benefits require no employee contribution. 
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Tierl Tier 2 Tierl Tier 2 


(Tier 2 teachers also have the option of a 10 percent 
defined contribution instead of the pension plan. 

The pension option, however, is the default, and 

approximately 85 percent of Tier 2 teachers are on the pension plan. The pension plan 
is also referred to as the hybrid plan because, as long as the contribution needed to 
fund Tier 2 benefits is less than 10 percent, employees have the difference between 
the contribution rate and 10 percent put into a 401K.) 


A10% Tier 1 amortization is paid for all 
employees but is more accurately considered 
as the cost for Tier 1 retirement. 


Reassessing the current structure of retirement and salary within a teacher's 
compensation scheme could allow us to develop a more cost-effective 
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compensation model that would also be more 
supportive of recruitment and retention. 

There are two approaches that would make a 
substantial difference: 

The first approach would be to account for the 
value and costs of the retirement benefits when 
determining salary increases. For a Tier 1 teacher 
near retirement to go from a salary of $60,000 
to $100,000, it would cost $40,000 per year in 
salary plus roughly $12,000 in new contributions 
to the retirement fund. If, however, we recognize 
that the true cost of compensation for that 
employee is already approximately $78,000, 
it would cost only $22,000 to increase that 
compensation to $100,000, and they would still 
receive a substantial pay increase (approximately 
$17,000) with a rich retirement. 

The second approach would be to implement 
a new retirement plan for all new employees, 
with a 401K matching contribution at a rate 
competitive with other industries. This would allow 
salaries to be higher and more attractive without 
the additional expense or long-term liability of 
pensions. To the extent legally possible, we should 
also allow existing teachers to opt for these lower 
retirement benefits in exchange for more salary. 26 


A cost-effective model for improving compensation would (1) 
increase salaries after considering the costs of Tier 1 and Tier 
2 retirement benefits and (2) offer new teachers a cheaper, 
market-based retirement plan. 



No 

—— Current Salary Curve ($40-60K) Adjustment 

— New Salary-Retirement Curve ($60-100K) 

■ Salary 

L J New Salary (and new costs) 

I Retirement Contribution 
Amortization 


If benefits are not 
considered with a 
salary increase, the 
cost of the benefits 
will be on top of the 
cost of higher salaries. 


It should be noted that, while this vision does not include any changes to teacher health 
insurance benefits, these benefits are an important part of teacher compensation. 
Insurance providers and plans vary significantly from one district or school to another, 
creating a competitive marketplace. Costs, however, are high and increasing. 


TEACHERS’ WORKING DAYS 

There's a common misconception that teachers work roughly nine months out of the 
year, which might make it seem more reasonable to pay teachers only 75 percent 
of the income they'd receive in a year-round job. Even if this perception were fully 
accurate, the argument ignores the reality that current compensation is insufficient 
to attract and retain great teachers. Nevertheless, we set forth several considerations 
related to this claim. 

First, a nine-month versus twelve-month comparison ignores the actual number of 
working days of teachers and other workers. Utah teachers' contracts range from 183 
days to 190 days and usually span longer than nine calendar months. Taking out federal 
holidays, there are 251 working days in a year; in addition, the average worker with 
a bachelor's degree receives 10 to 20 days of paid vacation. 27 This means that Utah 
teachers are contracted to work between 76 and 82 percent of the days worked by 
other bachelor degreed professionals. 

Second, the nine-month assertion occasionally carries the implication that a teacher 
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could work another job for three months and make up the difference. Even if their 
summer break lasted a full three months instead of the nine or ten weeks that it 
actually lasts, 28 it's difficult to identify seasonal work that could provide the same level 
of monthly compensation that teachers get the rest of the year. 

Third, it is difficult to make meaningful comparisions between the number of working 
days at different jobs in different industries. For instance, the number of job postings 
offering unlimited paid time off has risen by 178% over the last four years with an 
increasing variety of industries providing that benefit. 29 This comparison is further 
complicated when considering the flexibility employees may or may not have in 
choosing when to take their time off. Teachers have little flexibility to take time off 
during the school year. 

Similarly, it's difficult to make meaningful comparisons between hours demanded by 
different professions. While some might assert that teachers work more hours during 
the school year than the average worker, others would assert the opposite. Data from 
the American Time Use Survey show that teachers and non-teachers work roughly 
the same number of hours. 30 It's important to note, however, that class sizes in Utah 
are significantly larger than the national average, so teachers in Utah may have larger 
workloads and work more hours than teachers nationwide. 

Finally, a study by the Utah Education Policy Center found that approximately half 
of teachers rank “summers off/convenience of annual work schedule” as a very or 
extremely influential factor in their decisions to remain a teacher. 31 While providing 
teachers the option to work more days may be a vehicle for increasing compensation, 
increasing contract days for all teachers would also risk disrupting the teacher 
workforce and exacerbating the teacher shortage even further. 

Arguments about days or hours worked, however, do not address the core challenge: 
Utah does not compensate teachers well enough to recruit our best and brightest 
into the profession or prevent our great teachers from leaving the classroom. 

PARENT AND FAMILY ENGAGEMENT 

Parents' and families' role in a child's education is paramount. Children do best in 
school when they experience a loving environment at home, when they have their 
parents' encouragement, when parents talk and engage with them beginning at birth, 
and when parents set a strong example of valuing education. This doesn't necessarily 
require that parents spend more time volunteering in the classroom or attending 
fundraising events. Instead, daily enthusiasm and support for student learning as well 
as confidence shown for teachers and schools can establish an environment in which 
students are more likely to thrive. 

This kind of engagement can also have a powerful impact on the teacher shortage. 
When more students come to class prepared and enthusiastic, teachers are able to 
teach more effectively and help every student achieve more. This environment leads to 
greater job satisfaction and helps teachers remain in the classroom. 

Conversely, teacher compensation also has an impact on parent engagement. As higher 
salaries make the teaching profession more competitive, the professional esteem of 
teaching will rise, and parents' confidence in their children's teachers and enthusiasm for 
their children's learning will increase. This will foster a culture of cooperation between 
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parents and teachers across the state, and our students will benefit. In addition, 
increasing compensation will help attract a more diverse teacher workforce, enabling 
many families to engage more meaningfully in their children's education. 

Envision Utah's 2016 study of Utahns' values and priorities related to education found 
that Utahns place preeminent significance on the role of families in education. They 
place almost as much importance on great teachers. In other words, Utahns believe 
families and teachers are the pillars of improving education in Utah. While we examine 
teacher compensation as an important lever for improving education, it's important 
to recognize the role that families inherently play and the impact families can have in 
supporting not just their own students, but teachers as well. 
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Strategies for Improving 
Teacher Compensation 

The actions listed below will improve education in Utah by attracting more of our best and brightest young people 
into the teaching profession and keeping great teachers in the classroom. These strategies cover more than 
compensation alone and include other changes that would make teachers and instruction more effective. They 
are divided into two categories: stabilization and optimization. This division is driven first by the urgent need to 
address Utah's teacher shortage through increased recruiting and less attrition, and second by the need to ensure 
teachers are as effective as possible so that every child in Utah has the chance to receive a great education. 


STRATEGIES TO STABILIZE THE TEACHER WORKFORCE 


Strategy 1: INCREASE SALARIES FOR ALL TEACHERS. 

To be competitive and attractive, teacher salaries should start around $60,000 on average for new 
teachers and grow to around $110,000 over the course of a teacher's career—both raising initial salary 
levels and steepening teachers' salary growth. Existing teachers should also receive a substantial pay 
increase so that their total compensation matches the same pay scale. Individual districts and schools 
should adjust for local circumstances, such as local cost of living or difficulties in filling positions. For 
example, salaries may need to vary to attract good candidates in specific locations or subject matters. 

> Adjust retirement benefits to provide new teachers a compensation mix that is more attractive. 

Increasing salaries alone will be a large investment, but the cost of that investment grows significantly 
when the costs of the state's current retirement system are factored in. Paying teachers competitive 
salaries, however, reduces the need to supplement low salaries with the promise of a rich retirement 
benefit. Accordingly, a change in salaries should be accompanied by a change in retirement benefits— 
specifically, shifting to a defmed-contribution retirement benefit that is competitive with other industries 
such as a 3 or 5 percent matching contribution to a 401K. Higher salaries with a lesser retirement will be 
more attractive to prospective teachers who are more concerned about salary than retirement. 

> Raise salaries for existing teachers while accounting for the value of their retirement benefits 
in determining how much to increase cash compensation. 

An immediate, dramatic salary increase for current teachers already in the retirement system—particularly 
Tier 1 teachers near retirement—would have a disproportionate impact on the state’s long-term 
pension liability and would provide an unfairly rich benefit to current teachers over new teachers for 
whom the pension benefits will not be available. Moreover, the cost of such increases, accompanied by 
corresponding increases to retirement benefits, would be very high. Salary increases for Tier 1 and Tier 2 
teachers should be adjusted to some degree to account for the fact that they already have a rich benefit. 
If possible under federal law, they should be given the option to freeze their pension benefits and take a 
much higher salary. Critically, though, they should still receive a substantial pay increase whether or not 
they opt out of the current retirement system. 

Coste: $500-$600 million/year 

This was calculated by assuming that all teachers would be brought to the same salary-and-retirement compensation curve. 
Tier 1 teachers who have higher-cost retirement benefits would receive a smaller salary increase than Tier 2 teachers who 
already have much smaller effective retirement costs. The total cost for new teachers would also be along the same curve, 
although they would have higher salaries because they have even lower retirement costs. See the chart on page 10. The 
costs for increasing salaries to the same curve without adjusting down for retirement benefits would be more than $1 billion 
annually. This $500-$600 million is above and beyond the funds necessary to keep pace with inflation, growth and market 
wage increases. Specific costs should be determined more precisely through further analysis of the retirement system.) 
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OUTCOMES 

Higher salaries will drive more young people into the profession, increasing competition and pushing 
Utah's universities to be more selective and competitive. There will be more than enough graduating 
teaching majors to fill all open teaching positions, and districts will be able to be more selective in their 
hiring, leading to more effective teachers. 

Higher pay will also entice more experienced teachers to remain in the profession. Greater financial 
stability will ease external stress for many teachers and eliminate the need for a second job, making 
them more effective and innovative in th e class room. Inc reased competition will also dri ve teac hers to 
become m ore effec tive. |n addition, it will be easier to replace ineffective teachers because there will be 
a pool of well-trained teachers ready to replace them. 

Competitive salaries will change the social optics of teaching, and teaching will become a more respected 
profession. This higher cultural esteem will lead young people to engage more seriously in their education. 
Additionally, the social atmosphere and national attention around higher teacher salaries will make 
students feel like they are part of something significant. They will engage, and outcomes will improve. 

Strategy 2: STRENGTHEN TEACHER INDUCTION PROGRAMS. 

Districts and schools should create more meaningful induction and mentorship programs to ensure all 
new teachers can develop the skills they need to be effective. 

> Provide adequate time and compensation for mentor teachers (and new teachers) so they can 
mentor effectively. 

Effective mentorship requires that mentors have the time to observe new teachers as well as to 
prepare and provide training and support. Mentors for new teachers should either be full-time (similar 
to Salt Lake City School District’s consulting teachers 32 ) or teach only part time so that they have time 
to mentor effectively. Mentors should be experienced, highly skilled teachers, and should receive a 
substantial pay raise for becoming a mentor, making mentorship a career step that teachers can aspire 
to. We should also consider allowing new teachers to teach a lighter course load in order to minimize the 
risk of burnout and provide time to observe master teachers. 

> Ensure mentor teachers are still able to teach by mentoring only part time or for a limited 
duration. 

Costs: $32.5 million/year 

This figure is based on a full-time consulting teacher model with a ratio of 1 consultant to every 10-12 new teachers. 

OUTCOMES 

Rigorous mentorship of new teachers will help them be more effective from the start of their careers 
and reduce attrition. Additionally, mentoring will become an opportunity for career advancement without 
removing great teachers from the classroom, improving retention among experienced teachers. Teachers 
who work as mentors will also improve their pedagogical skills themselves. Reduced early career burnout 
as well as a more dynamic career path will also make the profession more attractive and competitive. 

Strategy 3: PROVIDE THE OPTION FOR TEACHERS TO WORK 
MORE DAYS WITH COMMENSURATE PAY. 


Teachers who wish to work more contract days with additional pay should have the opportunity to do so. 
These extended contracts could include opportunities for planning, professional development, preparation 
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for mentorship or teacher-leadership roles, summer teaching, etc. We have a large portion of our current 
teacher workforce who joined the profession in part because teachers have summers off; we want to 
ensure we maintain that benefit for them. However, there are also many potential teachers who may be 
less interested in summers off and would be more attracted to the profession by options for higher pay. 

Costs: Dependent on the extent to which these options are offered. 

OUTCOMES 

Teachers who want to earn even higher salaries will have a pathway to do so without leaving the classroom, 
leading to improved retention. These teachers will become more effective because of the additional time 
they spend teaching, preparing lessons, or training. These extended contracts will also open up more 
opportunities for mentorship, peer-leadership, and professional development. Further, this range of options 
offers teachers greater autonomy, which will lead to higher morale, less turnover, and more effective teaching. 
We will also attract more people to the profession who are looking for a year-round job with year-round pay. 

Strategy 4: PROVIDE MORE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR UP-AND- 
COMING TEACHERS. 


Every young person should know that Utah values its teachers enough to pay for all or part of their 
teacher preparation. Scholarships provide a relatively low-cost way to attract young people into the 
teaching profession, target recruiting to high-need areas, and raise public esteem of teachers. 

> Focus scholarships particularly on high-performing first-generation students and other groups 
underrepresented in the teaching profession. 33 

Targeting scholarships to underprivileged students will pave the way for a more diverse teacher 
workforce and, in turn, help increase high school graduation and college enrollment and completion 
rates among students who are less likely to finish post-secondary education. 34 

Costs: $45 million/year 

Provides half-tuition scholarships for all of Utah's teaching majors or full-tuition scholarships for half of Utah's teaching majors. 

OUTCOMES 

Scholarship s will red uce the potential for student debt and attract more of Utah's brightest students 
from a wide range of ethnic, linguistic, and cultural backgrounds. This will lead directly to improved 
student outcomes not only among diverse student populations but all children in Utah. 


STRATEGIES TO OPTIMIZE THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Strategy 1: BUILD STRONGER CAREER PATHWAYS. 

Schools should create more dynamic and effective career pathways by increasing teacher leader 
positions with varied responsibilities and pay, such as consulting teachers, model teachers, department 
chairs with evaluation roles, and more. These kinds of positions will help veteran teachers remain in 
the profession by providing a way to advance without having to leave the classroom for administration. 
More dynamic career pathways also create systems for more effective mentorship, collaboration, 
evaluation, and support. 

Similar to stronger mentorship systems, diverse career pathways should be built around keeping great 
teachers in the classroom as much as possible, provide a structure where experienced and effective 
teachers can support their peers, and provide adequate time so that growth in responsibilities does not 
just mean added responsibilities beyond a full teaching load. 
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Costs for more diverse career pathways will vary depending on local implementation, 
and could potentially be built into an increased compensation growth curve. 

Strategy 2: ENCOURAGE GREATER FAMILY SUPPORT AND 
INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION. 

As a state and as communities, we should find ways to encourage and facilitate 
greater family engagement in education. Support at home will not only help students 
perform better, but will lighten teachers' burdens, helping those teachers become more 
effective and making the profession more attractive. 

It will take more work and research to identify the specific strategies for fostering 
stronger, more effective engagement. 

Costs are unknown at this time. 

Strategy 3: ENSURE CLASS SIZES ARE EFFECTIVE FOR SUBJECT 
AREA AND GRADE LEVEL. 

With lower rates of teacher attrition and more teachers entering the profession, 
school staffing will not be limited by the number of qualified teachers available for any 
position. Schools and districts should take advantage of this flexibility and work to 
ensure class sizes are appropriate for effective instruction. This may not necessarily 
mean a single class-size goal. Instead, schools and districts should make class and 
staffing decisions based on subject areas, grade level, or other concerns. 

Costs for reducing class sizes are difficult to assess on a statewide level—some schools 
may be able to reduce class sizes within the additional funding for teacher salaries, 
while others may need to hire more teachers or even create new classroom space. 
Extrapolations from one district's analysis, however, suggest that reducing average 
class sizes across the state by five students could cost as much as $250 million. 

Strategy 4: PROVIDE ADEQUATE SUPPORT PROFESSIONALS 

Schools and districts should work to ensure there are enough aides, counselors, clerical 
staff, mental health professionals, nurses, social workers or other professionals to 
provide the services students and teachers need. Support professionals not only help 
student outcomes directly by addressing student needs—academic or otherwise—they 
also support teachers by assisting with teaching, helping students with emotional 
needs so teachers don't have to, or by providing direct support to teachers. 

Costs for these support professionals are varied. A more detailed breakdown can be 
found in the Utah Education Roadmap. 
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Our Process for Creating a 
Teacher Compensation Vision 

This vision is the result of thoughtful analysis and discussion by Utah's education, business, 
and state leaders over the last several months. This process, however, was built on several 
years of work prior to convening our Teacher Compensation Task Force. The Your Utah, 

Your Future process took place in 2015, and more than 52,000 Utahns weighed in on the 
future they want for education. In short, Utahns want a fabulous education for our children 
and grandchildren—they want to provide an education that's among the best in the nation, 
and they want to provide that education by implementing effective, proven strategies. 

In an effort to make that vision a reality, we convened community leaders from 
education, government, and local businesses and conducted the largest-ever and 
most in-depth study of Utahns' priorities and values related to education. Among the 
important findings, this taught us the outcomes Utahns expect from education as well 
as the importance they place on families and teachers (and the connection they see 
between funding and teachers) in getting those outcomes. We’ve continued to work with 
that committee to improve education for all Utahns. 

For the last two years we’ve given extra focus and energy to supporting teachers, 
particularly understanding and addressing the teacher shortage. We polled more than 
4,000 college students on their career choices and asked former teachers about returning 
to the classroom, and we have conducted extensive public outreach. Not the least of all 
this, we have worked with the Governor's Office, the Utah State Board of Education, the 
Utah Education Association, and other education leaders to understand the numbers 
behind the teacher shortage and bring the teacher shortage to the forefront of education 
issues in the state. 

We began our specific analysis of teacher compensation by asking this question: in the 
current market, what compensation do we need to offer teachers to attract our best 
and brightest into the profession and keep our best teachers in the classroom? 

Importantly, the idea of compensation is not limited to teacher pay alone. In fact, when 
asked what teacher compensation should be, most people will have a list of conditions— 
changes that they believe necessarily go along with compensation to make teachers 
more effective. In this process, we considered many other factors that could make the 
teaching profession more attractive or make our teachers more effective, with the goal 
of ensuring there is a highly effective teacher in every classroom so that students can get 
the knowledge and skills they need. 

We identified potential variables related to teacher compensation. For example, how much 
do we pay teachers? What should teacher retirement benefits be? What would effective 
and attractive career advancement look like? We modeled how those variables fit together, 
and we created five scenarios that represented different choices among those variables. 

The preferred scenario that has become the vision outlined here is a combination and 
compromise between the most important elements in several of these scenarios. 

Members of our teacher compensation task force were chosen because they represent 
viewpoints from public and higher education, government, private business, investment 
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and retirement management, human resources, Utah's tech industry, state leadership, 
Utah's Latinx community, and more. We considered all these perspectives as we 
examined the variables and scenarios related to teacher compensation. 

This vision represents our best analysis and conclusions to date about what changes 
to compensation and other aspects of the profession will recruit and retain great 
teachers and lead to better student achievement. But there is more work that could 
be done. For example, a regular statistical supply curve analysis could create a more 
precise estimate of how many more people would be attracted into or retained in the 
profession with a given salary level. This kind of study could specifically consider what it 
would take to motivate Utah's top performing students to become teachers. Preliminary 
estimates suggest that the approximate cost of this study would be $150,000. 

In addition, there is significant analysis that should be done as quickly as possible 
regarding Utah's pension program and potential changes to compensation. We’ve had 
many discussions with officials at Utah Retirement Systems throughout this process, 
but they were unable to complete the full analysis these changes merit. Federal law 
may prohibit Tier 1 teachers from electing to receive a defined contribution, but that 
could change through congressional action. Additionally, there is important analysis 
that needs to be done to determine the impacts and viability of the pension system 
under at least the following conditions: 

• Teacher salaries increase significantly, and teachers, as a result, receive higher 
pensions. 

• Retention of young teachers improves dramatically so their benefits fully vest. 

• Retention of all teachers improves so more teachers make it to the 30- or 35-year 
mark and can begin taking pensions earlier. 

• The defined benefit option closes. 

• Amortization is paid only for the teachers who benefit from it. 

Compensation is one important component of teacher excellence and a meaningful 
step towards better education for all students in Utah. But beyond compensation, 
there are many issues that still need to be examined, including how to ensure 
our teachers receive world-class training and how to assess student outcomes and 
performance in ways that support students and teachers. Residency-based induction 
and technology also arose as possibilities for further study. And our communities 
and the state at large need to help parents and families engage more—and more 
effectively—in their children's education. This pillar for improving education merits 
more study, outreach, and support for families. 

Finally, as mentioned previously, this vision is just that—a vision. We do not pretend to 
outline the exact path forward. For example, we do not make recommendations about 
how to fund these changes to compensation. Nor do we delineate what should be state 
action and what should be local action. Instead, we provide a guide for the compensation 
we need to offer teachers in the current market in order to attract our best and brightest 
into the profession and keep great teachers in the classroom so that all students have 
access to the education they deserve. If we can stabilize the profession, we will improve 
instruction in our schools and lay the groundwork to optimize student learning. Utahns 
envision a bright future for education, and this is an important step to get there. 
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